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ating the Sudan. But if he enlarged it to include the
destruction of the Mahdi and the establishment of an alterna-
tive administration, what limit could be set to his require-
ments ? It dawned upon the Cabinet in April that " Gen-
eral Gordon, who was dispatched on a mission essentially
pacific, has found himself, from whatever cause, unable to
prosecute it effectually, and has now proposed the use of
military means which may fail and which if they succeed
may be found to mean a new subjugation of the Soudan, the
very consummation which it was the object of Gordon's
mission to avert." That was unchallengeable too. But
such distinctions were beyond the Queen (and an increasing
number of her subjects), who merely saw a lonely hero in a
beleaguered city. Her tone rose as the weeks went by; and
a discussion with the French in May upon the limits to be
set to the British occupation of "Egypt did nothing to im-
prove her opinion of the Government. Once more her min-
isters seemed far too ready to make concessions to foreign
insolence. That was the worst of Mr. Gladstone; and an
indignant sovereign pointed his duty with familiar emphasis.
The summer passed, and Khartoum had very largely
ceased to be an object of anxiety, though consultations
were inaugurated with the military authorities on the sub-
ject of the route to be followed by a relief expedition, should
one be required. But the matter was not pressing, since the
Cabinet in June saw "no fresh reason to anticipate the
necessity of an expedition for the relief of General Gordon/'
Not that it could have started, since the military disagreed
about its route. Always prone to demand swift decisions
from civilian ministers, the soldiers were far more deliberate
in talcing decisions for which they would themselves be
responsible. There were at least three ways of getting to
Khartoum; each had its advocates; and all that summer
" ttfe battle of the routes " was fought with departmental
gusto. But after midsummer a graver problem faced the
Government, when the House of Lords threw out the Fran-
chise Bill. The Queen was quick to note the danger of a